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economic and political behavior, but in art and religion, at least, we al-
low considerable flexibility. As in the relation of the masses to standards
of art set by sophisticated critics, so in religious experience, the upper
classes may easily fall into the error of assuming that religious experience
for all should conform to the highly intellectualized forms suitable to
themselves. No one is prepared to say what kind of religious experience
or church affiliation is best for people outside one's own social clique.
This is a matter of life organization, social status, and role, affected by
a host of factors touching on other phases of life, physical, economic,
political, and familial. For example, some may object to the emotionalism
of revivalistic churches, such as the Holy Rollers or the Nazarenes. Such
critics fail to understand the meaning of religious experience for the
communicants of these sects. In turn, members of the latter might well
disdain the more thoroughly rationalized, aesthetic, and intellectualized
views of the educated Roman Catholic or Episcopalian. There is in our
Western culture a sort of scale of permissible religious experience run-
ning from the extreme of emotionalism, sentimentalism, and fantasy to
the highly aesthetic, intellectualistic, or theological expressions suitable for
educated minorities. Just where the individual in our society will find
himself depends largely upon his own cultural background and upon
his personal choice.
One may find the greatest satisfactions in otherworldly contemplation;
another may find it in contact with the everyday world in an effort to
make it a more desirable place in which to live. Certain religious groups
favor the ethical, mundane interests, departing considerably from more
elementary supernaturalism. They put little emphasis upon otherworldly
interests and concentrate directly upon problems of social reform.
Whether such a field of activity, just because it is sponsored by a church
and becomes slightly emotionalized, is religious in a strict sense, depends
on our definition of religion. I prefer to keep the definition of religion
within the narrower limits of an emotional, worshipful, or reverent re-
action toward supernatural powers. If ethical concern, cut off from con-
cepts of a divine plan or will, becomes synonymous with religion, then
religion may embrace such interests as communism, fascism, and social-
ism. From one standpoint, so to broaden the definition of religion is to
make the concept meaningless. Yet only the future trends in culture can
determine what will be the accepted definition.
We may say, then, that religious experience, operating in a society in
various approved ways, offers the individual a balance or outlet for un-
requited wishes, for unfulfilled hopes, for desires to be at peace and
harmony or in mystical unity with the universe. God, no matter how de-
fined, serves as an ideal, as a source of comfort and perhaps of punish-
ment, at least if we regard religion as closely linked to morality, as Chris-